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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS IN PARIS 

DURING THE FIRST TWO 

SEASONS OF THE WAR 

By J. G. PROD'HOMME 

WOULD not the music lover who applauded Parsifal at 
the Opera, or who attended a performance of the 
Wagner-Italian cycle given at the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysees in the Spring of 1914, or who was present at any of the 
really cordial gatherings of the Congress of the International 
Musical Society, have been highly astounded if it had been predicted 
to him that within a few months these artists, gathered together 
from all parts of the world to perform some new work or some 
venerated masterpiece of the past, these peaceful savants and 
scholars, would find themselves face to face in a struggle, the 
most dreadful, without doubt, that had ever shaken our old 
Europe? 

Thus, however, it was destined to be; and our journals and 
musical reviews had not yet finished discussing the merits of 
Richard Strauss' Josephslegen.de, or comparing the Wagner per- 
formances at the Opera with those of the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysees, or reporting with enthusiasm the meetings of the Inter- 
national Musical Society, when the musicians liable to military 
service were already being called to their respective colors. 

To be sure, it was the vacation season, and musical life had 
already died down in Paris, or rather it had taken refuge in the 
casinos of the watering places. Only the music halls, the cine- 
matographs and the Opera could give the passing stranger some 
idea of our lyric-dramatic art. The declaration of war and the 
mobilisation immediately closed all these theatres. And even a 
long time after the actual beginning of hostilities one could see 
on the streets of Paris the bills announcing the performance of 
the Huguenots on Monday, August 3, a piece which was a real 
Summer attraction, assured of success with the provincials come 
for a visit to the capital. 

The little beer cafe orchestras, after having sent out to 
all the corners of the earth the patriotic strains of the Marseillaise 
and the Chant du DSpart, were silenced, their members for the 
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most part mobilised. All theatres and show places had closed 
their doors, and Paris lived through its dull, gloomy evenings in 
the silence of death. In the course of the month some cinemato- 
graphs and some concert cafes opened up, the patriotic numbers 
of the programs they offered being received by the public with 
enthusiasm. The receipts were turned over to the Red Cross or 
to similar organizations. 



However, once a semblance of normal life was re-established 
after the battle of the Marne, the world of the theatre, the artists, 
musicians, machinists and others who were left behind, viewed 
with apprehension the approach of a new season, marked by the 
cessation of an activity by which thousands of people in Paris 
had made their living. (The receipts of the theatres, until then 
ever on the increase, amounted in 1913 to sixty-eight and one- 
half million francs, of which eight and one-half fell to the cine- 
matographs.) Furthermore, about the middle of November, 
1914, the Prefect of Police, who was anxious to authorize the 
re-opening of all show places, which, after the war, were to be 
placed under a special regime, gave notice, in an ordinance of 
the 23d of November, that the license would be granted to all 
establishments which might apply for it, save dance halls. But 
it was determined that a supplementary tax of five per cent, of 
the receipts (a tax of 9.09 per cent, had already been levied) 
would be imposed on the profits of performances for charity. 
One hundred and ninety different establishments re-opened under 
these conditions on the 1st of January, 1915. On the 1st of 
December following they numbered two hundred and twenty- 
five. The actual musical enterprises— need one say it? — were in 
the very smallest minority. After the return of the government 
from Bordeaux to Paris, the Opera-Comique was the first musical 
theatre to open its doors. The Trianon Lyrique followed on the 
20th of December. The Theatre des Arts, now become a home 
of light opera, did the same eleven months later, and the Opera 
resumed on the 9th of December, 1915. 

The public at large, on the one hand, to the number of 
272,080 had rediscovered the way to the theatres and concerts 
(that is to say, to the music halls) by December, 1914. The 
figures were increased to 805,765 by October, 1915. For the cine- 
matographs the figures were 788,504 and 1,604,519 respectively. 
The really musical public, on the other hand, the music lovers, 
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made up before the war in part of colonies of strangers, were 
longer in being set in motion. On the 29th of November, it is 
true, "National Matinees" were inaugurated, and on the 6th of 
December the great symphony concerts were resumed; but the 
habitual Sunday concert-goers no longer found the same orchestra, 
nor the accustomed concert-hall, nor, above all, the classic pro- 
grams — also a matter of routine — to which they believed they 
were entitled. 



It is not our intention to attempt a psychologic analysis of 
the French musician or of the French music lover, although a 
few notes on this head may not be out of place here. The present 
cataclysm has brought just judgment upon many a prejudice, 
many an admiration, many a snobism. The individual, in such 
times, reveals himself more clearly than in times of peace, when 
every one, consciously or unconsciously, dons a mask and plays 
a part. Now, from the musical point of view, the average French- 
man regards the art of music in general merely as a mStier or 
as a frivolous distraction, and scarcely considers it under any 
other than one of two forms : the chanson or the dance. A piece of 
music which does not serve either for singing or for dancing is 
inconceivable to the majority of our citizens, to many of those, 
even, who call themselves cultured. These, when they speak of 
music (Oh, how rarely!) hardly think of anything else than the 
opSra comique of the last century. The opSra, the "grand opera," 
means Rossini, Meyerbeer or Auber; and this, moreover, scarcely 
attracts them for its own sake, for — "one does not understand 
the words." 

As for the music lover, who does not look with disdain upon 
symphonic music or chamber music, he is in a very small minority 
— 10,000 at the most in Paris, 20,000, perhaps, in the whole of 
France. And this art lover, for whose favor the three larger and 
older concert organizations (Conservatoire, Colonne, Lamoureux) 
and some other younger organizations (Victor Charpentier, 
Sechiari, Hasselmans) vied with each other, is characterized by a 
very singular mental make-up. For, to him, the concert very 
often still partakes of the nature of the theatre. Who, in effect, 
leaving out Beethoven, are the composers that have dominated 
our programs during the last forty years? Berlioz and Wagner, 
two rival brothers; the one, exiled during his own lifetime from 
the theatre and seeking compensation in the concert-hall with 
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works of a dramatic character; the other, the victim of patriotic 
ostracism (which bids fair to be renewed), the consequence of 
which was the arrest of the musical development of the French 
public for thirty years. 

Dramatic music having thus invaded the concert-hall, the 
education of the French concert-goer was dramatic rather than 
symphonic, and that is why a musical program which embraces 
nothing but pure music will always bring smaller receipts than 
another. But, you will say, the name of Beethoven will always 
suffice to draw a crowd of music lovers. That is true; but it 
took almost a century, it required exhibitions of foreign kapell- 
meisters, and, almost beyond belief, it was necessary that M. 
Fauchois play his drama of Beethoven at the Odeon, the perform- 
ances of which have done more than anything else to popularize 
with the French public — the works of Beethoven? Not at all; 
but simply his name, his symphonies, three or four concertos 
and some overtures. And here we touch the capital defect in 
the character of our music lover. Like the subscriber of the 
Theatre-francais or of the Opera, he supports, with impatience, 
only the novelty, the unpublished work, or simply the unknown. 
He is wanting in care or in sympathy for that which for years he 
has been unable to prove and assimilate. He scarcely knows 
Mozart or Haydn, much disdained in our "grand" concerts. He 
has ears and plaudits for those names only which have been thrust 
upon him: Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner; and so he suffers our 
orchestra conductors to impose upon their audiences new names 
and new works as Habeneck once did with Beethoven and as 
Pasdeloup, Colonne and Lamoureux did with Berlioz and Wagner. 

But the experience of the season of 1914-1915, when every 
Austro-German composer was banished from the programs, has 
shown that it is a difficult matter, when one follows music as a 
livelihood, to interest our music lovers in our own school alone. 
Whereas, in ordinary times, the sum received by each member of 
the orchestra upon the partition of the proceeds of a concert was 
fifty or sixty francs, his quota on one Sunday of the season of 
1914-1915 fell to eighteen francs! Such was the practical, the 
palpable result of the first "war season" at Paris. 

* * 

* 

Let us close the parenthesis and now attempt to describe 
the musical physiognomy of Paris during the first two years of 
the war. 
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Since music is reputed to be a frivolous art (has not M. 
Saint-Saens written in the Grande Revue for March, 1915, 
that in his time under the Empire, "men of the world affected 
not to love it at all and left this taste to their wives"?) 
it was looked upon merely as a means of attracting the public, 
which was to be brought together to participate in this, that or 
the other work of charity or solidarity. It was under the cover, 
above all, of these two virtues, so hard to practise at times when 
they are their own reward, that people sought the justification 
for the re-awakening of musical life toward the end of 1914. 
Misfortune, want, misery of many kinds, cried, after the beginning 
of hostilities, for the exercise of public charity! If the cry was 
to be heeded, it was necessary to afford generous and charitably 
inclined people some other satisfaction than merely that of a 
duty performed. Artists (among them artists of great worth) 
were literally reduced, as in the darkest days of our past crisis, 
to the necessity of singing and playing in the courtyards. Was 
it not better to bring them together to some concerted action 
(which they never declined) and to re-open the concert-halls? 

But the artists, who had been so often called upon and who 
were now so hard put to it, appealed in their turn to the generosity 
of the public for help. The response, fortunately, gave them good 
reasons for congratulating themselves. 

The Matinees Nationales 

The Matinees nationales, founded by the Oeuvre fraternelle 
des artistes under the high patronage of the Minister of Public 
Instruction and of the Under Secretary of State for Fine Arts, 
were opened on the 29th of November, 1914, and continued every 
Sunday until the month of May. They were given in the great 
amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, where that wonderful fresco The 
sacred woods by Puvis de Chavannes furnished a sublime back- 
ground such as none of our usual concert-halls can offer. 

In this quarter of the city, on the left bank of the Seine, where 
public musical performances are rarely heard, the first matinee 
was opened by the Dean of the Faculty of Letters, M. Croizet. 
Poetry and music alternated, national anthems of the allies being 
sung at the beginning and at the end. The orchestra was com- 
posed of the artists of the Conservatory concerts and of the 
Colonne and Lamoureux orchestras, conducted in turns by MM. 
Messager, Pierne and Chevillard. The second matinee, on the 
following Sunday, met with equal success. Among the artists 
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who took part were Mmes. Croiza of the Theatre de la Monnaie 
at Brussels, the violoncelliste Caponsacchi, Dussane of the Come- 
die-frangaise, MM. Gabriel Faure, Director of the Conservatoire, 
Vincent dTndy, Director of the Schola Cantorum, Gemier, 
Director of the Theatre Antoine and de Max, now of the Theatre- 
frangais. Thus during twenty-six weeks the Sorbonne extended 
the hospitality of its amphitheatre to the Oeuvre Fraternelle 
twenty-two times, the Trocadero three times, and on the 11th of 
July, a solemnity without precedent, the court of the Sorbonne 
itself was the scene of a performance of Oedipus Rex with Mounet- 
Sully in the chief role. 

Beginning with the third performance the orchestra of the 
Matinees nationales was that of the SociStS du Conservatoire 
under the direction of M. Messager. Henceforth the success of 
the enterprise was assured, and music was not slow to take the 
first place in the subsequent performances, where, nevertheless, 
a place was always reserved for poetry and eloquence. After the 
overture an orator always took the floor, and so there appeared 
upon the platform of the Sorbonne during the first year a most 
varied succession of noted speakers from the University, the 
Academy, the bar, or from the literary or political world: MM. 
Alfred Capus, Adolphe Brisson, Maurice Donnay, Paul Strauss, 
Paul Hervieu, Tristan Bernard, Emile Boutroux, Abel Hermant, 
Andre Antoine, Lieutenant-Colonel Rousset, Paul Adam, Henri- 
Robart, Pierre Wolff, Pastor Ch. Wagner, Ernest Lavisse, Albert 
Dalimier, F. Labbri, Painleve, Flammarion, Louis Barthou. 

The music executed at the Sorbonne was chosen from 
the French, Russian and English schools exclusively: Franck, 
Massenet, Bizet, Saint-Saens, Faure, Paladilhe, Berlioz, Chabrier, 
Pierne, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, Lalo, Duparc, Th. Dubois, 
Bruneau and others, somewhat indiscriminately assembled, filled 
out the programs. It was evidently necessary to sound a public 
still unknown, which was attracted as much, for example, by 
M. de Max, M. Albert Lambert or Mme. Segond-Weber, as 
by Mile. Breval or Hatto of the Opera or some noted orator. 
The first programs, accordingly, were composed chiefly of small 
fragments, always ending with the Marseillaise or with all the 
national anthems of the Allies. But little by little the Matinees 
ventured to present larger works: for example, the Symphonie 
Frangaise by M. Th. Dubois, Berlioz's Fantastique, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff's Sch6h6razade and Antar, Igor Stravinski's P6troiwhka, etc. 

Encouraged by their success the managers even risked some 
novelties, the execution of which was not always fortunate for 
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want of rehearsals: the Rhin Allemand by the lamented Alberic 
Magnard, orchestrated by Guy Ropartz; Aux Morts four la 
Patrie by M. Henry Fevrier, poem by Charles Peguy; Leila, 
melody with orchestra by Rene Lenormand; Le Soldat by Ch. 
Silver; Pale Etoile du Soir, Le Dormeur du Vol by Alfred Bachelet; 
and La Tete de Kenwarch after the poem of Leconte de Lisle by 
Mile. Marg. Canal. All these works were melodies more or less 
developed, generally less. 

The second year of the MatinSes nationales, which began on 
the 10th of October, was characterized by the same ardor and 
eagerness as those which marked the first. 

After the overture Patrie by Bizet, the Under Secretary of 
State for Fine Arts, M. Dalimier, delivered a thrilling address. 
Not less enthusiastic was the applause which rewarded M. Camille 
Saint-Saens, who performed several of his own works assisted by 
Alfred Cortot in uniform. The baritone Allard sang the closing 
Marseillaise. 

Twenty-four concerts followed in which were enlisted the 
services of orators, actors and artists who had already been 
called upon during the previous year. Meanwhile a new feat is 
accomplished: a name, glorious above all others, the name of 
him to whom the SociSU du Conservatoire has for ninety years 
owed its raison d'etre and its most substantial fame, the name 
of Beethoven, appears on the programs. Not a soul, strange to 
say, uttered a word of protest, and the success of the MatinSes 
nationales was only more animated. The musical public seemed 
to find itself at its ease again, as if renewing an old acquaintance. 
Only some grumpy old critics and some composers ailing with 
the desire to hear their own works found occasion for censure. 
In re-inscribing on their bills the name of Beethoven the MatinSes 
nationales (which in the absence of M. Messager were conducted 
chiefly by M. H. Rabaud) merely followed the example of the 
Association of the Colonne-Lamoureux concerts. 



The Concerts Colonne-Lamoureux 

This association, which likewise looks back upon an existence 
of two years, is the very unexpected product of a "holy alliance" 
brought about by the war. The Colonne and the Lamoureux 
associations were, if not exactly enemies, somewhat like two rival 
sisters, each having its own public, its own traditions and its 
own repertoire. In the latter M. Camille Chevillard, in the 
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former M. Gabriel Pierne, each with the collaboration of a com- 
mittee of members of the orchestra, bent his energies to the main- 
tenance of these traditions based upon a past equally glorious 
in either case. Each attempted — with too little success in spite 
of the support of an advance guard of real music lovers — to 
introduce a few novelties into his repertoire. These two organi- 
zations were always prosperous. When in December, 1914, the 
partial resumption of musical life was actually accomplished, 
M. Chevillard and M. Pierne, each for himself, reunited that part 
of the personnel of his orchestra which had not been called to 
the colors. It was decided in each group that steps should be 
taken to unite in one orchestra all musicians left in Paris. The 
most curious fact about it all was that each of the societies had 
hit upon the same thought without having been consulted by 
the other, and that at the very moment when M. Pierne was 
calling up M. Chevillard on the telephone, the latter was asking 
the telephone operator of Chatou to connect him with the former 
at Paris. "My surprise was so great," M. Chevillard declared 
later, "that I could not inhibit a very brusque movement which 
was not without effect upon the telephone apparatus. I had 
actually broken it. We resumed our conversation, Pierne and I, 
at Paris some hours later, and came to an agreement in accordance 
with which we were to give a series of twenty concerts, each of 
us alternating with the other in conducting our united orchestras, 
or conducting several concerts successively." 

The first concert of the new association took place on the 
6th of December, 1914, and the twentieth on the 5th of April, 
1915. Of these twenty concerts, that of the 3d of January was 
consecrated to Berlioz; another of the 14th of February to Cesar 
Franck. At a third M. Maurice Donnay delivered an address 
and pronounced dire judgment upon Richard Wagner. The 
program was devoted entirely to French composers who were 
under arms, missing or fallen for their country. It included the 
second act of BSr anger e by Marcel Labey, Feuillets de Voyage, 
orchestra suite in five movements by M. Florent Schmitt; Quatre 
Poemes en Musique, op. 15, by Alberic Magnard, who met death 
at the hands of the Germans at Baron; Le Cortege d'AmphitriU 
by Ph. Gaubert; Deux Poemes avec Chant by Philippe Moreau, 
assistant conductor of the Colonne concerts, who had fallen in 
battle; Andante Symphonique by Paul Pierne; and La CatMdrale 
Vietorieuse by M. Andre Reuchsel. 

The works by MM. Labey, Florent Schmitt and Reuchsel 
were performed for the first time. Other compositions never 
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heard before were likewise played during this first season : Hommage 
& la France by M. Henri Btisser, words by Victor Hugo; Paris 
by Cesar Franck, composed during the siege of Paris in 1870; 
two melodies by M. Andre Wormser: La Passante, words by 
Rodenbach, and L'AbandonnSe, words by Daniel Stern. 

The activities of the new society may be summed up thus: 
75 performances of French works, 29 performances of foreign 
works which represented 15 Russian, English, Italian and Ruma- 
nian composers. 

The motto inscribed by the association on its program of 
March 28, 1915, Ars et P atria, is without doubt very beautiful 
and no one would dispute its aptness. But it must be noted that 
the public, accustomed to the Sunday concerts, accustomed to 
the point of routine, did not, at first, seem to take much pleasure 
in these patriotically intentioned programs, which had been the 
basis of the success of the Sorbonne matinees. The explanation 
is to be found in the fact that each of our large societies has its 
exclusive clientele, jealous of its habitual programs. The sub- 
scriber to the Conservatoire is classical and likes Beethoven; the 
Colonne audience is for Berlioz, that of Lamoureux for Wagner. 
Franck seems more at home at the Chatelet under the direction 
of Franck's pupil, M. Pierne, than at the Salle Gaveau, where 
M. Chevillard displays all his tenderness for Schumann, the 
Russian school and Richard Strauss, while at the Conservatoire 
every novelty, whencesoever it may come, appears suspect and 
is never warmly received. It was a problem, therefore, about 
the month of December, 1914, to amalgamate these different 
audiences and to attract them to the Salle Gaveau with programs 
of "allied" or neutral music. Now, the habitues of the great 
concerts doubtless thought with M. Josephin Peladan, "A most 
unfortunate consequence of the great war is, that for a long time 
we shall be deprived of the music which cannot be replaced by 
that of the Allies." (Mercure de France, Aug., 1915, p. 685.) 
And for some time they stayed away from the concerts. That 
was evident from the receipts. On the other hand, a new public 
appeared at the Salle Gaveau; but it was an audience not well 
up in symphonic music, attracted rather by the name in bold 
relief of this or the other artist from our lyric theatres than by a 
program too eclectic for real "amateurs." With the season of 
1915-1916 things took another turn. At the opening concert 
(Oct. 24, 1915) M. Chevillard boldly placed Beethoven's Eroica 
at the end of a program which began with Berlioz's Symphonic 
Fantastique, conducted by his colleague, M. Pierne. The name 
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of Beethoven had a magical effect. It rallied the subscribers, 
decided those who hesitated, infused enthusiasm into the audience, 
and swelled the box office receipts for the members of the associa- 
tion. The two symphonies smothered the first performance of a 
very frail work by M. Debussy: Berceuse HSro'ique, a tribute of 
homage to His Majesty King Albert I of Belgium and his soldiers. 
The press in general dealt severely with this slight production. 

Other novelties produced in the Salle Gaveau were: La 
Fantaisie Pastorale by the organist Henri Mulet; the melancholy 
Chant pour les Moris by M. A. Berthelin; L'Ame de la Terre, 
pie~ce symphonique by M. Fumet; a Polme pour Orchestre et Piano 
sur un Cantique de la Camargue by M. Darius Milhaud; Quatre 
Odelettes by M. Guy Ropartz (verses by H. de Regnier); Pour 
Us FunSrailles d'un HSros by Mile. Lilli Boulanger (on verses 
by de Musset). 

Berlioz, Franck, Lalo, Chabrier, Saint-SaSns and our modern 
composers filled out a large part of the programs, on which Beet- 
hoven appeared no less than a dozen times, often followed by 
Mozart, Bach and Schumann. An interesting experiment in a 
sort of history of music in action was made in a series of concerts 
laid out on a definite plan. Thus we had the "Classics and the 
first French symphonies," Haydn and Mozart in combination 
with good old Gossec, Beethoven with Mehul. These programs 
incited comparison, alas! not very flattering to our ancestors as 
symphonic composers. Beside this series there was an exposition 
of "Musicians and the Orient": Felicien David, the father of 
musical orientalism, with his celebrated DSsert; Balakirev and 
Borodin, undisputed masters in this genre; Saint-Saens, Debussy, 
Emile Fanelli, with his vibrant EntrSe Triomphale du Pharaon, 
(a fragment of Thebes, after the Roman de la Momie by Theophile 
Gautier); A. Roussel with his Evocations, the first performance 
of which in 1912-1913 was a veritable latter day revelation; G. 
Hue, with his Croquis d'Orient. The series of the Romantics 
was easy to establish with Berlioz, Schumann, Schubert and 
Chopin (but why the absence of Liszt?). "Popular Themes and 
the Musicians," Russian or French, passed in review in a similar 
series. Then "The French Symphonists" (modern) and likewise 
"Spain and the Musicians" presented the names of Saint-Sae'ns, 
Franck, Duparc, Debussy, Ravel, Alberic Magnard, whose 
Fourth Symphony is one of the solidest works of our contemporary 
French school, d'Indy, Simia, Berlioz and .... Beethoven. One 
must admit, however, that aside from the Symphony in C minor 
with organ by Saint-Saens, that in D by Franck, one in C major 
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by M. Dukas and one in E minor by M. H. Rabaud, most of the 
works executed had not the character of symphonies properly 
so called. Albeniz, Debussy, Turina, Lalo and Chabrier repre- 
sented Spain. Finally "Nature and the Musicians" included, of 
course, the Pastorale followed by Un Jour d'Hti & la Montagne 
by M. d'Indy and the Rondes de Printemps by M. Debussy. 

These "expositions musicales" according to a given scheme 
(Edouard Colonne once tried a similar plan) brought about 
curious combinations. The directors doubtless did well to have 
recourse to this grouping of works of different schools and of 
diverse tendencies the success of which was assured. Without 
adopting this method the Chevillard-Pierne orchestra would 
never have won over its public. 



The Grand Concerts, the Matinees Franqaises, etc. 

M. Victor Charpentier had for a number of years given 
concerts with an association called VOrchestre, organized by him 
and composed partly of amateur musicians, instrumentalists 
and vocalists. Early in the year 1915 he in his turn resumed 
these performances on a large scale in the hall of the Trocadero, 
performances often of greater excellence in the intention than in 
the realization, but which at least had the merit of acquainting 
the public with the large choral works which the other concert 
organizations neglected. Thus on the 21st of January he per- 
formed Massenet's oratorio, Marie-Magdelaine, with Mile. Marie 
de ITsle and Carton MM. Plamondon and Narcon, the Mar- 
seillaise following. The 14th of March brought the Damnation 
of Faust. On the 28th of March he performed the lyric cantata 
which recently won the Prix de Rome for Mile. Lilli Boulanger, 
followed by Saint-Saens's La Nuit and his Psalm. On Good 
Friday he attempted Berlioz's formidable Requiem, followed by a 
new work, Aux Morts pour la Patrie, by M. Henri Fevrier to the 
words of a hymn by Charles Peguy. The Damnation of Faust 
was repeated on April 18, the Requiem on May 2, accompanied 
this time by several modern works: La Forit EnchantSe by Vincent 
d'Indy, La Chasse Fantastique de Saint-Julien I'Hospitalier by 
Camille Erlanger, the prelude of Messidor by Alfred Bruneau, 
and Les Perses by M. Xavier Leroux, all conducted by the com- 
posers. 

When the season re-opened in October M. Charpentier, after 
a performance of the Damnation of Faust, transferred his activities 
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from the Trocadero to the modern auditorium of the Theatre 
des Champs Elysees, which had not opened its doors after the 
season of German and Italian opera in 19 14. There he won applause 
first with Berlioz's RomSo et Juliette, the funeral march from 
Hamlet and "the Nuits d'fiU, which latter cycle has been rather 
neglected of late, but which charmed us by its springlike freshness 
and its youthful sensibility, and of which V Absence is without 
doubt the most touching and Vile Inconnue the most effective 
number." (Ad. Jullien in the Journal des Debats, March 4, 1916.) 
But beside Berlioz we heard not only classical composers like 
Handel (organ concerto), Beethoven (Septuor, and Ninth Sym- 
phony), and Bach (St. John's Passion, April 20, 1916), but also 
modern writers such as Massenet (Marie-Magdelaine) and Saint- 
Sae'ns (La Nuit, La Terre Promise). This last work, which had 
not been heard before in Paris, was first performed in the Cathedral 
of Gloucester in the autumn of 1913, then in London and in 
San Francisco. The book, divided into three parts pictures, 
first, the desolation and the revolt of the people of the Hebrews 
which does not yield to the objurgations of Moses until he causes 
the water to break forth from the rock in the desert. Then 
follows the fervent supplication of Moses and Aaron before the 
face of the Almighty, who reproaches them with not having 
enforced His law with the children of Israel. The last part treats 
of the arrival of Moses before the promised land in sight of which 
the prophet of God must die, foregoing the supreme joy of en- 
tering. Sung by Mile. Demougeot and Madeleine Caron, the 
tenor, Plamondon and the baritone Ghasne, this work of M. 
Saint-Saens's old age was warmly received by an audience which 
applauded the master himself as he appeared on the stage and 
accompanied several airs or melodies with the youthful virtuosity 
which marks his eighty years. The criticism was just one eulogy, 
— deferential, I should call it — some critics praising "en bloc 
the simple, sober tendency, the nobility and clearness of the 
work, or emphasizing once again the typical French qualities of 
M. Saint-Saens's composition," as did M. Schneider in Le Gaulois 
(Feb. 21) who did not hesitate to compare La Terre Promise 
with the oratorios of Handel; others, like M. Ad. Jullien, seeing 
nothing more in it than "a work exhibiting great experience and 
routine in which there are no weak parts, but in which nothing 
shines forth with special brilliancy." 

Before leaving M. Charpentier's concerts we must mention 
the recent performances of I'Enfance du Christ, of the Fantastique 
and its sequel, Lelio, all by Berlioz. Lelio had not been heard 
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here since Colonne produced the work some twenty years ago. 
This ultra-romantic "melologue" was executed this time with 
M. Gemier in the autobiographic r6le, for such the composer 
made it. It was a curious restoration of that epoch which is to- 
day farther away than ever. 

* 
Other Conceets 

Besides the great concerts requiring 200 or 300 executants, 
the MatinSes Frangaises given to the number of nearly eighty 
at the Palais de Glace des Champs Elysees aroused a relative 
interest only. Their programs were made up chiefly of fragments 
of dramatic works (opera or opera-comique) which had found 
favor with the public. As at the Sorbonne, the aid of the orator 
was summoned, each concert being preceded by an address. 

Greater musical interest attached to some entertainments 
given in the same hall by the A. C. P. (Association Chorale Pro- 
fessionel) under the direction of M. Inghelbrecht. We heard, 
beside Russian and French symphonic works, old sixteenth 
century madrigals, other choruses by M. CI. Debussy (three 
Rondels of Charles d'Orleans), the Danse des Devadasis by M. 
Florent Schmitt for chorus and orchestra, the national anthems 
of the Allies, etc. 

The Concerts Populaires, directed by the pianist, Lucien 
Wurmser, at the Salle des Agricultures, were also short-lived. 
Either because of the difficulty of recruiting a personnel adequate 
in quantity or in quality, or because of the impossibility of securing 
a very great number of rehearsals, these concerts of French, 
Russian and of some Italian music came to an end after one 
otherwise interesting series. Among the works performed we 
mention the Second Symphony by Francis Magnard (first per- 
formance), the prelude of the Sphinx by M. Maugiie, the Second 
Concerto by M. d'Ambrosio, executed by Mile. Yvonne Astruc. 

All these musical undertakings, which extended over three 
years, had, as we said in the beginning, a more or less charitable 
aim, as may be easily understood. In normal times before the 
war how were not the artists used or abused for charitable pur- 
poses? Then, when war came and misery followed in its course, 
it was quite natural to look to the artists, themselves subjected 
to the greatest trials, to come to the aid of all unfortunates. 
Of all these tribulations, were any more terrible or more likely 
to move the souls of men than those which overwhelmed the 
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noble people of Belgium? The Foyer Franco-Beige and the 
American Hostels for Refugees accordingly organized a series of 
concerts which were given in close succession, beginning with 
February 11, 1915. The earlier programs were made up of 
chamber music, French and modern, but at the third concert 
Mme. Blanche Selva played a program consisting of Cinq Pieces 
dans le Style Ancien by Castillon, the third English Suite by 
Bach, the Sonata, op. 11, by Beethoven and the Prelude, Aria 
et Finale by Cesar Franck. It was the first time after the beginning 
of the war that the names of Bach and Beethoven appeared in a 
concert announcement. The preceding concert had been devoted 
to the works of Ernest Chausson. Others afforded opportunities 
for hearing interesting works by a younger composer, M. Darius 
Milhaud (a sonata, four Poemes of Leo Latil), an unpublished 
sonata by M. Ch. Koechlin, three pieces for string quartet by 
Stravinski, etc. Mme. Jane Bathori, always ready to further 
the interests of young composers, found a hearing for unpublished 
songs by Raymond Bonheur, Roger de Fontenay and Ch. Koechlin. 

Another charitable undertaking, the British-American Y. W. 
C. A. War Relief Service, summoned its supporters to a recital 
by the pianist Tecktonius, who had arranged a frankly inter- 
national program. One French name only figured upon it, that 
of Debussy. A Dvorak quartet (op. 87) opened the concert 
and was followed by works by MacDowell, Grieg, Rachmaninoff, 
Sonatas by Beethoven and SjSgren, a Barcarole by Rubinstein, 
a Liszt Rhapsody, etc. 

M. Georges Enesco gave a concert in behalf of the Red 
Cross on May 13, 1915, playing compositions by Nardini, Tartini, 
Martini, Couperin, Pugnani, Saint-Saens and Wieniawski. On 
another occasion he played for the benefit of the Meurthe-et- 
Moselle refugees, a sonata by Handel, a concerto by Vieuxtemps, 
pieces by Corelli, Leclair, Sarasate, Couperin and Cartier. With 
M. Lazare Levy he performed, for the Soldat Isoli du Nord envahi, 
the Violin Sonata by Lekeu, etc., etc. 

* * 
* 

The Opera 

About the middle of the year 1914 the Opera had reached 
the culmination of a crisis. The preceding winter had seen a 
complete renewal of personnel in the managements of four Parisian 
theatres subsidized by the state. M. Barthou, then Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts, had nominated successively 
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M. Albert Carre, director of the Opera-Comique, to the enviable 
but perilous post of Administrator of the Comedie francaise, 
where Jules Claretie had held sway since 1886. He replaced M. 
Carre at the head of our second lyric theatre by MM. P. B. 
Gheusi, poet and romancier, and the brothers Isola, the directors 
of the Gaite, the municipal lyric theatre. A little later M. Antoine, 
who had left the Odeon in a sad financial condition, was replaced 
by M. Paul Gavault, playwright. 

Some weeks before, among the many candidates for the 
succession to MM. Messager and Broussan, whose seven years 
term of office was to expire on the 31st of December, 1914, M. 
Barthou had chosen a director unique for the Opera, in the 
person of M. Jacques Rouche, whose little "Theatre des Arts," 
(the old Theatre des Batignolles) transformed by him into a 
most progressive lyric theatre, had procured a hearing for the 
most audacious of the modernists and had made interesting 
excursions into the domain of the music of the past as well. Among 
others, Monteverdi, Lulli and Rameau had found at the Theatre 
des Arts a hospitality which for lustrums and centuries the 
musical stage of all Europe had denied them. To assets of an 
artistic nature rare indeed, M. Rouche, thanks to his personal 
means, united a financial independence which for years had been 
unknown to our opera directors. The choice, therefore, of the 
Ministry was unanimously ratified. But events were precipitated. 
On the 10th of July MM. Messager and Broussan, foreseeing 
that by August 31st they would have consumed almost the whole 
of the capital of the association founded in their names, handed 
the Minister (at that time M. Angagneur) their resignations, to 
take effect on the 1st of September. The Minister (in conformity 
with the contract) could do no more than accept and find some 
method of finishing out the year as best he could, either by asking 
the new director to begin his administration four months earlier, 
or by naming a pro tempore administrator. The crisis at the 
Opera was destined to have an entirely different ending, the theatre 
being closed on August 1st. When, in the following month, the 
papers announced in four brief lines that the old Association of 
the Opera was dissolved, the minds of men were universally 
preoccupied with things quite different. 

The Opera with its doors closed was placed under the direction 
of the Ministry of Fine Arts and M. d'Etournelles de Constant, 
chief of the Bureau of Theatres, took charge of the partitionment 
of the monthly instalment of the annual subvention of 800,000 
francs among the few remaining members of the personnel, thus 
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relieving the misfortune, only too real, of the singers and the 
theatre employes. 1 

Meanwhile, looking forward to brighter days, the new director 
set to work. At the end of a year, on October 30, 1915, M. Rouche 
addressed to the subscribers to the Opera a circular in which, 
among other things, he said: 

There are too many French families threatened or wounded in the 
dearest affections of their hearts for the Academie nationale de Musique 
et de Danse as yet to recommence its evening performances. We shall 
defer until less troubled times the care of deliberating with you upon 
the date of our reopening and the resumption of the subscription. 

In the meantime it seems to us that some effort should be made 
to ameliorate the condition of the artists deprived of that contact with 
the public which is necessary to their welfare, so that we may add one 
more proof to all those which France has already given of her recupera- 
tive energy, and of her confidence, and finally to present to the public 
and particularly to the youth of our country performances which are 
of educational value as well as beautiful. The opera is, in effect, a 
tragedy in music; its authors are to be considered classics just as those 
of literature. Its history is bound up with the history of French music, 
which is one of the loftiest manifestations of the spirit and the taste 
of the nation. Its glory is one of the treasures which our arms defend. 

M. Rouche then announced his program, which may be 
summed up thus: performances of our repertoire works and 
works by our noted composers, selected airs and symphonic 
pieces, "each program, in general, including one act of some older 
or modern opera with costumes and scenery, a ballet, and in 
fine, the constituents of a concert, the series of which will make 
up, as it were, a history of operatic music." 

This last part of M. Rouche's projects, long under considera- 
tion, of which we had a foretaste at the Theatre des Arts, is the 
most interesting part of the Thursday and Sunday matinees at 
the Opera. In this way, under the title of Mademoiselle de 
Nantes, we saw and heard a concert of the time of Louis XIV, in 
which Lully furnished most of the material, coupled, by a slight 

1 Before the reopening of the theatre, the artists of the Opera gave several matinees 
in the hall of the Trocadero, at first in concert form, then, beginning with March 11, 
1915, with scenery, costumes and dances. Thus was executed, after the second act 
of Faust, VOffrande a la LiberU ou le Camp de Grand-PrS, a lyric divertissement in one 
act, music by Citizen Gossec, words by J. M. Chenier, the first performance of which 
goes back to the time of the French Revolution, (January 27, 1793) under the somewhat 
different title of le Triomphe de la RSpublique ou le Triomphe de la LiberU. It was in 
this score, composed in great part of borrowings, that Gossec introduced to the theatre 
the Marseillaise, at that time still a novelty. Thus, then, evoking the triumphs of 
the first republic in the defiles of the Argonne, where the fighting had been going on for 
two years, the opera was revived before the people of Paris. The performance was 
terminated by M. Ravel's charming ballet, les Contes de ma Mere, VOie, which had 
just been produced for the first time at the Theatre des Arts. 
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anachronism, with his rival, Marc-Antoine Charpentier, the pupil 
of Carissimi. Les Virtuosi de Mazarin, the story of which was 
written by M. Louis Prunieres, showed us a concert in the minority 
of Louis XIV and took us back to the time of Atto Melani and 
of the virtuosi who came to play Luigi Rossi's Orfeo before the 
court of France; while le Roman d'Estelle, with a moral approaching 
the improbable, by the erudite Frantz Funck-Brentano, coming a 
little nearer to our own time, lets us live again in the year 1830 
in the salon of Cherubini, the director of the Conservatoire, and 
passes in review before us the celebrities who sang and danced 
in those days: Carlotta Rossi, Rubini, Lablache, the pantomime 
actor, Debureau, etc., with music by Auber, Bellini, Cherubini, 
Herold and Berlioz. 

Finally, in Car&me-prenant, M. Funck-Brentano introduced 
the spectators to one of the great Parisian mansions of the time 
of Louis XIII on the night of mardi-gras, with the sole aim of 
letting them hear old music by the illustrious composers of that 
epoch (Guesdron, Boesset, Couperin, l'atne) arranged by MM. 
Laloy and Quittard, orchestrated with discretion by M. H. 
Btisser, and of showing some old dances in a picturesque recon- 
struction. With this tableau of taste and elegance in the time 
of Louis XIII the historic review of French music which had 
begun with Madamoiselle de Nantes was terminated. 

The question arises, have these carefully mounted productions 
in themselves any such "educational value" as to be for the 
ordinary lay public and for the youth of France what the classic 
productions of the Theatre francais and the Odeon are from the 
literary point of view? It might appear so; and yet, on the 
other hand, it does not seem, at first glance, that such works 
as Samson et Dalila could gain in the beginning by being dis- 
membered for two or three matinees and played act by act. 1 

In the case of a work like Les Amants de Rimini by M. Max 
d'Ollone, of which the third act (the love scene between Paolo 
and Francesca) was played, a fragment of such importance could 
give to the hearer or spectator a foretaste of the whole score 
and prompt a desire to hear the whole work, but for older works 
and for repertoire pieces would it not, perhaps, be worth more 
to give them in their entirety, provided the difficulties of execution, 
with which one must always reckon in our days, were not in- 
superable? Thus the habitues of the Opera heard, some with 

1 The Opera has abandoned this practice for certain works and has presented 
them without a break: in April, 1916, Rigoletto, M. Vincent d'Indy's I'Etranger, Faust 
and Samson et Dalila. 
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a certain amount of pleasure, others without exaggerated joy, 
the fourth act of La Favorite, the second act of Ghiillaume Tell 
(under the direction of M. Camille Chevillard), or the fifth act 
of Gounod's RomSo and the second of M. Xavier Leroux's Theo- 
dora beside a fragment of the Iphiginie en Tauride by Piccinni, 
the rival of Gluck, or the fourth act of the Girondins by M. 
Ferdinand Le Borne. Verdi and M. Puccini, with the collaboration 
of Mme. Carmen Melis, M. Amadeo Bassi and of the conductor 
Rodolfo Ferrari, won applause in Aida (Act 1. Scene on the Nile) 
and Marion Lescaut (Act. 4) . Mme. Armande de Polignac gave a 
dramatic scene, Judith de BSthulie, in which the ghost of Strauss' 
Salome seemed to walk. The second act of M. Georges Hue's 
Miracle deserved more justly than other works thus dismembered 
a place in this review of ancient and modern music. Finally, 
an act of Myrialde by M. Leon Moreau afforded an opportunity 
to appreciate the masterly work of this young composer and an 
act of the Landes by M. Guy Ropartz brought the first and too 
long delayed appearance of this master on the stage of the Opera. 
One ought not to judge the new direction of the Academie 
nationale de Musique by the results obtained in a field so limited. 
These performances were too often invested with the atmosphere 
rather of concerts, of concerts in costume, if you like, than of 
real operatic productions, such as one is accustomed to seeing 
in the foremost lyric theatre of France, foremost in its dimensions 
if not always in the works executed. When the time comes to 
bring them to an end and to return to normal musical life they 
will at least have had the advantage of having made us acquainted 
with a great number of forgotten or unpublished works, will 
have caused the singers and the orchestra to read much music 
and will thus, perhaps, prepare for a rebirth of the theatre whose 
future, on the eve of the war, did not look very hopeful. 

The Opera-Comiqtje 

Under the direction of MM. Gheusi and Isola the Opera- 
Comique had merely to follow the impulse given it by the eighteen 
years of prosperity under M. Albert Carre's directorate in order 
to continue its fortunate existence, when the war broke out. 
Unlike the Opera, the Salle Favart closed its doors every year 
during the months of July and August. Its personnel was dis- 
persed during this period. Like the artist body at large the 
singers and employes of the Opera-Comique were very hard hit 
by the unforeseen catastrophe. The council of Ministers, therefore, 
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determined, as in the case of the Opera, to continue the annual 
subvention (it was more than 240,000 francs, i. e., 20,000 francs 
per month) and to divide it among the personnel. To each 
person, mobilized or not, was allotted the modest sum of 86 
francs, 50 centimes per month. This situation, more lamentable 
for those who stayed at home than for those who were mobilized, 
would have continued for a long time if M. Gheusi, although 
entirely taken up with his duties as a staff captain, and the 
brothers Isola had not accomplished the impossible in obtaining 
permission to reopen their theatre. 

In the course of the month of October the directors and M. 
Paul Vidal, the conductor in chief, managed to reorganize the 
various departments of the service which had been thrown into 
confusion by the mobilization of 127 singers, musicians and 
employes. But the Prefect of Police did not authorize the re- 
opening before the 6th of December, 1914, after the return of 
the government to Paris. 

The first performance, a matinee, took place on that date. 
The program consisted of Donizetti's La Fille du rSgiment, the 
Ballet des Nations by M. Paul Vidal, Mehul's Chant du DSpart 
ably staged with a grouping of all the artists in a picturesque 
Alsatian scene, and the Marseillaise sung by Mile. Chenal, who 
for several months had been making this number a veritable 
artistic creation, the "clou" of the Matinees in the Salle Favart. 
These performances continued as matinees, at first twice, later 
three times a week, with works from the ordinary repertoire of 
the theatre, including the following operas, among which those of 
Massenet were in the majority: La Vivandiere (Dec. 13, 1914), 
Manon (Jan. 7, 1915), TMrese (Feb. 6), les Scenes Alsaciennes, 
dramatized by MM. Courrier and Archaimbault with divertisse- 
ments composed by Marquita (Mar. 18), Le Jongleur de Notre- 
Dame (Apr. 10), and finally Werther, which, to please the (shall 
we say exaggerated) susceptibilities of the public was given in 
an Alsatian setting. One must remember that some time before, 
Massenet's score had called forth protests from the citizens of 
Lyons, who refused to hear the work, however little its Germanic 
character might be felt, on the ground that the subject was taken 
from Goethe. 1 

•A despatch from Lyons published in the Petit Parisien (April 21, 1915) read 
thus: "This evening Werther was to have been performed for the benefit of the Eeole 
professionelle des soldats mutiUa, founded by the Mayor of Lyons, but because of the 
numerous protests against the selection of this work, the performance, for which the 
Director of the Grand-Theatre had engaged a number of artists, all of the first rank, 
was prohibited. 
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Under these conditions one heard anxious queries as to the 
country to which Gounod's Faust must be transplanted, which 
on the 24th of April the auditors of the Opera had applauded 
with the customary scenery without the slightest evidence of 
displeasure. The Cri de Paris, commenting upon the performance 
of Massenet's masterpiece, writes: 

The action is no longer laid in Germany, but in Alsace. The 
scruples of the management have not yet gone so far as to change the 
trees. Nature remains neutral. Among other modifications we note 
the disappearance of the famous ladder from which Sophie sings at 
an elevation of two metres. This omission costs us two pages of music 
at least, one for each metre. 

The other French composers who figure during the war on 
the bills of the Opera-Comique are: Bizet with Carmen (Dec. 27, 
1914), M. Henri Marechal with Les Amoureux de Catherine 
(Feb. 6, 1915), Leo Delibes with LakmS (Feb. 28), M. Gustave 
Charpentier, whose Louise (March 18, 1915) met with the cus- 
tomary success, M. Henri Rabaud, whose charming Marouf, 
Savetier de Caire, the last success of the theatre before the war, 
was performed under his own direction (May 2, 1915), M. Xavier 
Leroux with le Chemineau (May 20), Ambroise Thomas with 
Mignon, after Goethe like Werther (Feb. 21), M. Andre Messager 
with Fortunio (June 12). 

Besides these revivals, always attended by a loyal public, 
M. Gheusi produced two lyric episodes of his own creation: 
Soldats de France (March 7, 1915) with adaptations by M. Paul 
Vidal, notably of the celebrated pas redouble", Sambre-et-Meuse 
by Planquette and Rauski; and Sur le Front (May 13). The 
same day M. Albers sang, for the first time, M. Camille Saint- 
Saens's La Franqaise, alas! a very mediocre composition which 
met with little success in spite of the unprecedented publicity 
given to it by the Petit Parisien. (This journal, which prints 
an edition of a million and a half copies daily, had presented the 
composition gratis to its readers on the eve of the national fSte. 
"It is the national song of the morrow," it announced without 
circumlocution) . 

The following winter was marked by a repetition of M. 
Erlanger's Le Juif Polonais and by three novelties somewhat 
more important than the occasional works of MM. Gheusi and 
Vidal. The first was Les Cadeaux de Noel, heroic tale in one act 
by M. Emile Fabre, music by M. Xavier Leroux (Dec. 25), Le 
Tambour, poem by M. Saint-Georges de Bouhelier, music by 
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Alfred Bruneau (Jan. 20), and La Charmante Rosalie by M. 
Pierre Veber, music by M. Henri Hirschmann. 

While, on the one hand, the Opera-Comique does not include 
modern German works in its repertoire, (it scarcely needed to do 
more than to drop the Fliegende Hollander and Hansel und Gretel 
to avoid further indebtedness to our enemies), its public, on the 
other hand, is very fond of the new Italian school, of La Bohime, 
Pagliacci, Madame Butterfly, La Tosca, Cavalleria rusticana, etc. 
Italy being at that time neutral, but with a neutrality leaning 
toward France in the international struggle, even the most punc- 
tilious patriot could not but approve of the performance of these 
works. Yet even at that, did we not see an unfortunate and grossly 
exaggerated incident deprive the habitues of the Salle Favart of a 
performance of Tosca? About the middle of February, 1915, the 
papers announced that M. Leoncavallo had signed one of the 
numerous protests against the bombardment of Rheims and had, 
on this account, been stricken from the programs in Germany. 
On the other hand, the French public took it ill of M. Puccini, 
who had sent to the secretary of the Society of German authors, 
M. Wolff, a letter dated Milan, December 21, 1914, in which he 
said: "It pleases me, on the contrary, to tell you that I have 
always abstained from joining in any manifestation against your 
country." This note, reproduced on the 7th of February, imme- 
diately provoked a legitimate feeling of resentment in the French 
press. Puccini's music, formerly received with acclaim, in spite 
of the prudent reticence of severe critics, no longer possessed 
great worth, and the composer himself seemed only a feeble 
exponent of his art and an unworthy representative of his country. 
M. Gheusi was urged to break off the rehearsals of Tosca; Mme. 
Sardou congratulated him upon it. Puccini attempted to ex- 
culpate himself in letters and telegrams. His collaborator, Paul 
Ferrier, on the contrary, spurned this very obscure "machination," 
this traduction "maUvole" . ... In short, M. Puccini was 
boycotted at the Opera-Comique, where soon after, on the 14th 
of July, Mascagni's Cavalleria rusticana was played and where 
on Tuesday, the 27th of July, M. Leoncavallo in person conducted 
Pagliacci as well as a new composition, a Hymn to France (words 
by M. Gustave Rivet) for the benefit of the Oeuvre Fraternelle 
des Artistes. Two days later he appeared a second time at the 
conductor's desk. Meanwhile the Puccini incident was settled 
in an amicable manner. The composer explained to M. Serge 
Basset, a special correspondent of the Petit Parisien in Italy, in 
June, that the words of his letter, "it pleases me to tell you" . . . 
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"Mi piace di dirvi "... were only a simple form of politeness, the 
meaning of which had been greatly exaggerated in Germany, 
that he felt for France nothing but affection and gratitude, and 
finally, that when he returned to Milan in the month of June, 
it was to bid adieu to his son, an enlisted volunteer, who was 
departing for the front. Soon after M. Puccini was restored to 
favor with the Parisian public; Tosca, with Mile. Chenal in the 
title-r61e, was performed at the Opera-Comique on Tuesday, 
October 19, between an act of La Traviata and the first act of 
7 Pagliacci. The performance, for which the composer had 
surrendered his rights, was given for the benefit of Italian and 
French war charities, the Italian ambassador and Mme. Titoni 
being present. 

After this, the Opera-Comique, having regained almost all the 
factors necessary for successful operation, resumed the regular 
course, somewhat reduced, of its performances. They took place 
in part in the evening as in times of peace, but only on Thursday, 
Saturday and Sunday. A few figures will indicate the material 
results obtained by this theatre with the means actually at its 
disposal. 

From December 6, 1914, to September 26, 1915, the theatre 
gave 136 performances, the receipts amounting to 766,941 francs, 
25 centimes. That is an average of 5,639 francs, 27 centimes for 
each performance, whereas in times of peace, the ten months of 
actual work with an average of 385 performances produced about 
2,700,000 francs, giving an average of 7,000 francs for each per- 
formance, and maximum receipts of 10,000 to 11,000 francs. 
(On December 24, 1911, the Contes d'Hoffmann forced the receipts 
up to the fantastic figure of 11,560 francs). While we wait for 
the golden age to return to the Salle Favart, we must note that 
in spite of the meagre receipts, the Opera-Comique was able to 
turn over 35,000 francs to charitable works, and that, thanks to 
its activity, the Assistance publique collected, as the portion of 
the poor fund (reckoned outside of the receipts), more than 80,000 
francs. 



Gaite Ltkique, Trianon, Theatre des Arts, Apollo. 

A review of the lyric stage in Paris would not be complete 
if it did not treat of these four institutions. The Gaite, a municipal 
theatre, lately under the management of the Isola brothers, who 
sometimes brought out very interesting productions, came down 
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to operetta and then to vaudeville. The little theatre of the 
Trianon on Montmartre, a sort of popular Opera-Comique, sub- 
sidized by the City of Paris, reopened its doors the first year of 
the war from December 20th to May 24th, playing, as in the 
past, operas-comiques and operettas of the older and the newer 
repertoire. In the season of 1915-1916 the theatre even had a 
premiere: Fils d' Alsace, opera-comique in three acts by M. Lem- 
pers, the conductor of the theatre (Dec. 23, 1915). 

It is just by way of remark that we refer, in closing this 
account of the lyric theatres of Paris, to the Theatre des Arts. 
This stage, on which M. Rouche had once revived Monteverdi, 
Lulli and Rameau, has sunk to the very unpretentious level of a 
comic opera theatre, to the exclusion, be it well understood, of 
foreign compositions, notably those from Vienna, which, at the 
Apollo Theatre in the rue de Clichy, had enjoyed a hospitality 
very profitable to its director, M. Franck. The latter still con- 
tinues to run the Apollo, where during the winter of 1915-1916 
he produced a new work, le Cocarde de Mimi-Pinson. 

* * 
* 

Such was the state of music in Paris during the first two 
seasons of the war. Viewed in its entirety the music offered 
to the public and accepted by it presents only two marked char- 
acteristics, the almost complete absence of new works and the 
suppression of all modern German music. 

With regard to actual creative musical effort, that of to-day 
or that of to-morrow, let us hear what the composers themselves 
have to say. Interrogated at various times after the musical 
life of France had been renewed, their views were very diverse. 
It will suffice to quote a few of the greater masters. 

The venerated Nestor of the French school, who in the 
month of October, 1914, displayed the most ardent patriotism, 
writing a series of articles in the Echo de Paris under the title 
of Germanophilie, declared in 1915 to M. Francis Casadesus: 

I declined to write the ballet which I had engaged myself to produce 
at Monte Carlo. I cannot sing while France suffers. For me France 
comes before all else, music has only a second place. And if by pledging 
myself not to write a single note all the rest of my life, immediate victory 
in this horrible war could be assured to my country, I would gladly 
dash my pen to pieces. 

However, M. Saint-Saens consented to write La Frangaise, 
which has not had the success which was hoped for it, and despite 
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his eighty years, he embarked in 1915 for San Francisco to 
deliver an address on Musical execution and to conduct a grand 
orchestral fantasy entitled Hail California in the French pavilion 
at the exposition. On his return to Europe, he took part in some 
concerts to which his presence alone was enough to draw a dense 
throng. He has undertaken, for the publisher Durand, a French 
edition — not favorably received by all commentators — of 
Mozart's sonatas. He has, moreover, written a great deal in the 
papers and in reviews. His old-time admiration for Wagner has 
been transformed into a terrible and inextinguishable hatred, 
which found expression in an article on The Future of Music in 
France, in the Grande Revue (March, 1915). Summing up and 
reinforcing the arguments advanced by him in previous articles 
the master writes, among other things : 

The German public, more frivolous in its musical tastes than one 
would have believed, admires Wagner as a matter of discipline [sic!]; 
it sets his portrait beside that of the Emperor. It is the musical symbol 
of the Fatherland. 

And for this reason we no longer want him here. 

Tristan, Yseult, Lohengrin, Perceval (of whom he makes Parsifal) 
are, we are told, characters in our own romances of chivalry. What 
boots it! He has germanized them all, as Berlioz and Gounod have 
gallicized Faust. As for TannhSuser, Hans Sachs, the Gods of Valhalla, 
France, it seems to me, can find nothing in them. Need we remind 
ourselves that the Meistersinger ends with a hymn, "TO THE SACRED 
ART OF GERMANY." 

In everything which was written about the present state or 
the future of music since the outbreak of the war, it seems that 
for most of our composers the problem is centered in the "Wagner 
question," which has come up so often within the last forty 
years. At bottom the matter is (as I think I have shown with 
a wealth of argument in the Revue de Hollande of October, 
1915) nothing but a question of money, of author's rights, 
of trade competition. It was thirty years ago that the 
agitation against Wagner and his works was launched by 
certain Paris publishers. If Wagner and his compositions have 
won an invincible position, neither pan-German policy nor snobism 
has anything to do with it. They are to be accepted in good 
faith. Neither the one nor the other would have been able to 
maintain him unshaken for a quarter of a century upon the stage 
of the Opera, to which (let us admit it frankly) he has brought 
a certain degree of prosperity. It is doubtful whether this in- 
stitution would have enjoyed the same well-being with the old 
repertoire or with more modern compositions. 
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M. Vincent d'Indy, in contradistinction to M. Saint-Saens 
(has not the latter accused him of "playing into the enemy's 
hands?") has manifested a loyal impartiality toward Wagner 
and has defended him in public in a lecture on French and German 
music. Far from repudiating the admiration which he has ex- 
pressed in the past, as his illustrious antagonist has done, M. 
d'Indy hopes that we may "preserve all masterpieces of music 
in the repertoire of the Opera, and wishes earnestly that the 
musicians of France may augment the number." In the unique 
number of the Bulletin of the SociStS Internationale de Musique 
(March, 1915) M. d'Indy predicts 

three developments, the beneficent influence of which cannot but be 
of great advantage to the rise of our French art. Firstly, reliable and 
cheap editions of the great works of music. In the second place, it is 
undeniable that we may affirm, borrowing a phrase from Hamlet, that 
there is something wrong in the state of France. Finally, let the 
musicians do nothing but make music, for there has been spread over 
this field the depressing atmosphere of election campaigning. 

M. d'Indy has produced no new work since the beginning 
of hostilities. M. Debussy has hardly done more than bring 
out the little work mentioned before at the Concerts Colonne- 
Lamoureux, the Berceuse hero'ique dedicated to King Albert of 
Belgium. But in the Bulletin of the S. I. M. he has, in the dedi- 
catory article Enfins seuls, expressed his ideas on the art of which 
he is one of the most brilliant and illustrious exponents: 

We must realize finally, he writes, that victory will bring to the 
musical conscience of France a necessary liberation. For many years 
I have not ceased to reiterate it: We have for a century and a half 
been faithless to the traditions of our race. ... In fact, after Rameau, 
we no longer had a really French tradition. 

Developing this idea, which is dear to him, M. Debussy 
concludes by saying that 

until the moment when Destiny shall turn the page, the Muse should 
possess her soul in patience and collect her thoughts before breaking 
the eloquent silence which will follow the explosion of the last shell. 

Alas! music and musicians appear to follow these counsels 
only too well. 

It would be useless to pass in review the utterances of musi- 
cians on the future of musical art. Each one "preaches his own 
Saint" and too often considers things from the viewpoint of his 
own little personal interest. The majority of them, be it said to 
their credit, do not allow themselves to be blinded by momentary 
passion, and approaching closely the doctrine of M. Vincent 
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d'Indy, give proof of a liberalism which has never in the past 
prevented, and will not in the future hinder original talents from 
manifesting themselves. 

Without doubt we have, at times, welcomed with too much 
eagerness the works of men who did not merit the honors of a 
Parisian consecration. But time, which sets all things in their 
proper places, has already done its work. What the snobism of 
one season has been able to thrust upon us, another snobism has 
caused to disappear the next season. Those French works whose 
merit has been great enough to overcome the resistance of the 
critics and the public have found their places duly in the reper- 
toires of our lyric theatres. Of this the repertoire of the Opera- 
Comique offers abundant proof. If the Opera has been less for- 
tunate, it is due, possibly, to the fact, as M. Paul Vidal aptly 
puts it, that 

we have lived in a time which is too 'messianic.' Every one of our works 
was expected to bring a new gospel, to revolutionize the theatre, and 
in addition to fill the box office. Truly, it was too much to expect. 
They were little able to realize such a program! (Le Cri de Paris, Aug. 
8, 1915.) 

However, if our lyric theatres have preserved only a small 
number of enduring works during these last few years, the French 
school has, in the field of symphonic and chamber music, given 
evidence of a vitality which one would hardly have expected 
half a century ago. And this is assurance enough for the future 
which seems to disquiet our contemporaries so much. 

(Translated by Otto Kinkeldey .) 



